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WALKS WITH GEORGE ORWELL 


Victer Alba 


I have just taken a long and impassioned walk with 
George Orwell. It is the third or fourth time that we 
have followed the same path, yet each time it seems 
different, new. 

I took the first of these walks, which could be said 
to be of the second series because when I took them 
Orwell was already dead, in the company of an Ital- 
ian edition of Homage to Catalonia; later, with the 
English edition; then with an American pocket-book, 
and now with the French edition. 

I had lived, in reality, through the same things 
that Orwell tells of in his book. I had come to the 
same conclusions. For many years I had the same 
points of view. But in each of these four ventures 
with the book I found new reasons to confirm my 
own thoughts, new details to revive my memories. 
Each time my walk brought me something invalu- 
able: a sense of companionship. And the living im- 
age of Orwell as I knew him. 


* * * 


He died early in 1950, when fame was beginning to 
mean something to him. He was tubercular, from 
an old illness which undoubtedly had been aggravated 
by a neck-wound—it had all but severed his spinai 
chord—received on the Aragon front when he was 
fighting in a column of the workers’ militia during 
the Spanish Civil War. 

When I first knew him, in 1935, I was not par- 
ticularly struck by anything about him except his 
quiet friendliness and a certain severity. He did not 
even tell me—I was then a boy of twenty—that he 
wrote and that he had published several books. To 
me he was just one more militiaman, a volunteer 
from England, for whom I had been ordered to act 
as cicerone around some working class quarters in 
Barcelona while he went through a brief training 
period in a barracks of the city. 

Only when it was much too late for discussion did 
I realize what he had seen on our outings. He tells of 
it in his Homage to Catalonia, which I was unable 
to read until 1951 when the Italian translation of the 
book appeared. 

In that Spanish 1936 Orwell had a thin face, al- 
ready furrowed with wrinkles. Not long before he had 
passed through a period of hunger in Paris. He was 
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a silhouette of wire. Unkempt, his hair growing like 
two oscillating circumflexes over the two circum- 
flexes of his thick eyebrows and with a moustache 
one day, without it the next, he had a sad expression 
which I attributed, with the romanticism of my twen- 
ty years, to sentimental sorrows. 

In truth, I was not mistaken. Orwell’s reasons 
for coming to Spain were sentimental. He had been 
in love with the Revolution just as one is in love 
with a woman. He was beginning to have his doubts 
about the Revolution just at that moment of the 
great wavering of enthusiasm of the liberals and the 
intellectuals of the left. His coming to Spain was 
like a last attempt at reconciliation of one who has 
seen his beloved in a ridiculous and damaging at- 
mosphere and who now, in an attempt to undo the 
bad effect which this has caused, looks for her in a 
more impassioned atmosphere . . . 

But already his critical sense was dominating his 
passion. We spoke in French. I remember very well 
some of the questions which he asked me when I 
was explaining the mechanics of the socialization pro- 
cess in some of the industries, because they aroused 
not a few doubts in my own mind and many 
reflections. 
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“And what does the streetcar company (socialized ) 
do with its profits? Are they credited to other non- 
profit-making enterprises? Or are they consigned to 
improve the condition of the streetcar workers only?” 

And this observation as we were passing the hor- 
rendous Sagrada Familia, which makes me think that 
perhaps 1984 was then already germinating in his 
mind: 

“Today the world is like that . . . It tries to imi- 
tate old forms with new techniques. And the result 
is a monstrous facade . . . In fifty years architecture 
will probably be much simpler, but society will prob- 
ably go on endlessly resembling this church: first one 
will see the marvel of technology, and then they will 
search for a way to embellish it . . . or to deform it, 
which will come to the same thing.” 

Of those fifty years, almost twenty have now 
passed. 

x * 

Aside from visits to factories or newspapers—I was 
working on one of them and he used to come to 
pick me up at the editorial offices—he loved to fre- 
quent bars, to eat alubias con butifarra (beans with 
sausage ), which were only just beginning to be scarce 
at that time and had not yet been rationed. Espe- 
cially at night, the barracks’ discipline being lax 
enough to permit him to go out at sundown, we 
would wander about in the little streets of the Fifth 
District, by the Arches of Cires or of the Theater. And 
more than one sunrise would find us in the Borne, or 
big central market, already a bit squalid in its mer- 
chandise. He would stop to chat in his broken Span- 
ish with the unloaders, asking each one to tell him 
what he had done on July 19th. (Perhaps he was 
thinking of writing something about that day.) He 
would pick up onions or oranges in his long, cold 
hands, and weigh them. 

Once he asked me, “Can everyone eat of every- 
thing?” 

Orwell was an expert in living by miracle. Not 
only did he wash his own clothes and sew on his 
buttons but when I went to see him in his “chavola” 
or hut on the Huesca front he showed me various 
ways of setting a fire without making a light and 
almost without fuel. From some farmers he had 
learned the art of making omelets with the help of 
some hazelnuts which he would light, and whose oil 
made a thin but very hot little flame. 

He would laugh noiselessly when the oil in the 
frying pan began to bubble. And many times, if one 
asked him a timely question, he would forget to 
throw in the salt and get into a cold, dry discussion. 
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Because the strange thing about this eternal volun- 
teer of lost causes—of the good causes—was that 
beneath his impetuous passion there was a serene 
reasoner. And in that lay his tragedy: for he could 
not become enthusiastic without at the same time 
seeing the weaknesses and dangers of that which 
warmed his blood. And in that, also, his effective- 
ness, which converted him at the end of his life into 
the great satirist of our times, the Swift or the 
Courier of the Twentieth Century, the author of 
Animal Farm and 1984. 

There is an American writer, Jack London, who 
reminds me of Orwell in his Iron Heel. Like Orwell 
he prophesied, but remained outside of his prophecy. 
And if we hold the two books together, perhaps they 
would seem mutually coherent, continuing each other 
perfectly. For Orwell, the matrix of the universe of 
1984, that of the Ministry of Truth and the Ministry 
of Peace, is already in construction today. It could, 
then, be a reality. But his entire work is made pre- 
cisely so that it not be realized. He does not say to 
us, “All is lost,” but, rather, “All is in danger of 
being lost.” . 

Because Orwell has confidence in those men who 
can become anti-Semites, rabid nationalists, cynical 
hypocrites, submissive resigned ones. He has confi- 
dence that they will change, and that without be- 
coming angels, they will overcome those abysmal 
tendencies which drag them down at times. His 
books and essays are attempts at immunization. 

Spain can be proud of having contributed to Or- 
well’s confidence in man. And I am proud of having 
helped him to know some of those Spanish workers 
about whom he wrote: “How easy it is to make 
friends in Spain. Within one or two days dozens of 
militiamen called me by my first name and over- 
whelmed me with their hospitality. . . 

“T would distrust anyone who, having been among 
the Spanish working classes, has not remained im- 
pressed by their essential decency, and above all by 
their frankness and generosity. At times the generosity 
of the Spaniard is overwhelming. You ask for a ciga- 
rette and they force you to accept an entire pack. 
But beyond this generosity there is a deeper feeling, 
a veritable grandeur of spirit which I continually en- 
countered, even under the most difficult of cir- 
cumstances.” 

Orwell always had the virtue of being inoppor- 
tune—a virtue to which only the authentic non- 
conformists may aspire. What is the use of divulg- 
ing the dissensions on the Republican side during the 
Spanish War, now after twenty years? Orwell’s book 
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is much more than that: it is one of the best inter- 
pretations of the Spanish War, and it is a faithful 
portrait of the Spaniards of that period. It is also 
a warning to all the countries that could suffer at 
any given moment from the same maneuvers of 
which the Spaniards were victims. And it is a proof 
for so many Spaniards who may feel disoriented or 
betrayed, that the truth, the direct, sincere testi- 
mony which makes the dream vanish, always is its 
own justification. “The phantom is killed by its own 
name,” said Juan Ramon Jiménez. And truth is re- 
vived by its name. And this truth of Spain which 


Orwell writes about is revived by the truth of his 
book. 


There are authors of books of this type—for me, 
for example, Galdos, Zola, Panait Istrati, the Sender 
of The Seven Red Sundays—for whom the reader 
senses a personal affection, man to man. They are 
the authors who can blur our eyes not only with their 
books, but with an anecdote from their own lives. 
Orwell is one of the very short list of such writers. 
He is, then, more than a writer. He is the intimate 
friend of every one. Especially of every Spaniard. 

That is why my walks with him always make my 
heart beat faster, make me breathe more deeply, and 
make me feel capable of being faithful to the com- 
panionship of Orwell even should 1984 arrive and 
be just as he warned us that we should not let it be. 





WHEN LEAST EXPECTED... 


Is not the destiny of the Spanish people paradoxical? 
So it would seem, when one considers the facts of 
Spain’s history. And now again, just as everyone had 
become resigned to the apparent immobility of Span- 
ish politics, we suddenly see signs of discontent and 
unrest on all levels of Spanish life, particularly among 
the students. 

At the end of the World War everyone believed— 
everyone, including the Falangists themselves—that 
Franco’s days were numbered. But that was not the 
case. Franco remained in power in spite of all cri- 
ticism and all the problems that arose. 

But it has sufficed for Franco’s regime to achieve 
some international acceptance, to have been admitted 
to the U.N. and previously to UNESCO, to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization and other organiza- 
tions, for the Spaniards to finally become indignant. 

For injustice, more than misery or sorrow, is what 
makes Spaniards most indignant. This strong sense 
of justice is an elementary characteristic of the Span- 
ish people, and the injustice committed toward Spain 
in considering her unworthy of democracy and in 
countenancing the regime which the Spanish people 
themselves have never accepted, is what has brought 
their indignation to a culmination. 


But let us return to the facts of Spanish history: 

When the Christian world became Catholic, Spain 
accepted Aryanism. 

When in the Middle Ages Europe fell into theo- 
cratic obscurantism, Spain created a classical civiliza- 
tion of Christians, Arabs and Hebrews, which taught 
Greco-Roman doctrine to the world. 
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When Europe was immersed in religious wars, 
Spain established an internal religious and political 
unity. 

When the French Revolution began, Spain was 
ruled by one of the most absolute of monarchs, 
Charles IV. 

When Napoleon conquered ail of Europe, his army 
was vanquished in Spain. 

When the Holy Alliance triumphed in Europe, in 
Spain Riego arose in 1820 to impose the Constitution 
of 1812 on a traitorous king, Fernando VII. 

When in the Second Empire the “little” Napoleon 
played the despotic political game of Bismarck, in 
Spain the Revolution of 1868 broke out which ended 
with the Republic of 1873. 

And finally, not to extend this enumeration any 
longer, when Mussolini’s fascism and Hitler’s nazism 
were beginning to impose themselves on Europe by 
menacing the hesitant and timid democracies, Spain, 
by a popular impulse that was unique in her history, 
overthrew a monarchy and established a liberal, dem- 
ocratic and parliamentary Republic in 1931. 

These paradoxical events all demonstrate the strong 
personality of the Spanish people throughout history. 
That which is logical for other peoples is illogical for 
Spaniards, because the Spanish people possess vir- 
tues and qualities which other peoples do not appre- 
ciate or understand; hence the great surprises of 
Spanish history. 

And it all goes to show that anything may happen 
in Spain at any given moment; especially when least 
expected. ... 

J. Bort Vela 
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THE BANKRUPTCY OF 
FRANCO'S DIPLOMACY 


Elena de la Souchére 


The unachieved “Tripartite Conference” 


During the first two months of this year the diplo- 
matic activities of the Franco government with re- 
spect to Morocco were focussed on two objectives: 
Spain’s inclusion in a tripartite conference on the 
future status of Morocco, and the so-called “self gov- 
ernment” of the Caliphate or Spanish Zone of the 
Moroccan Protectorate. 

Any other government would have given up both 
these objectives as hopeless early in January. By that 
time native leaders had already expressed their un- 
equivocal refusal to participate in the autonomous 
government which was to have been a part of the 
reform program of General Garcia Valino, Spanish 
High Commissioner in Tetuan. Nevertheless the Span- 
ish government issued a communique on January 
13th which, while recognizing the unity of the Mo- 
roccan empire, still insisted on Spain’s plans to set 
up a “self government” in the Spanish Zone which 
would be politically independent of Rabat, and at 
the end of January the Spanish Government issued 
a decree authorizing the High Commissioner to gradu- 
ally transfer some of his administrative functions to 
the native administration under the authority of the 
Caliph of Tetuan, Moulay Hassan. This decree was 
issued after statements had been made on January 
23rd and 25th by the two Moroccan nationalist par- 
ties whose leaders form the Rabat government, ex- 
pressing their adamant opposition to the formula of 
“self government” for the Caliphate which they con- 
sidered incompatible with the principle of Moroccan 
unity. The communique of the Democratic Inde- 
pendence Party stated “there should be no govern- 
ment with cabinet ministers in the provisional zone 
of the north in as much as there already exists another 
government in the capital of the Moroccan Empire 
which is the sole government for all of Morocco.” 

After these solemn condemnations had been ut- 
tered there was not a single politically responsible per- 
son to be found in the entire Spanish Zone who would 
dare form a part of the hypothetical “self govern- 
ment.” Yet General Garcia Valifio persevered with 
his project. He answered the statements made by the 
two political parties by declaring that the Caliphate 
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would retain its political autonomy as long as Moroc- 
cai independence had not been recognized by France. 
He pointed out that, juridically speaking, the re- 
cently formed cabinet presided over by Sidi Bekkai 
continued to be a “satellite” government of France, 
and were its sovereignty in the Spanish Zone to be 
recognized this would amount to an extension of 
French control into that area, a state of affairs which 
Garcia Valifio regarded as “unacceptable.” 

But the Arab masses only saw these drawn-out le- 
gal hagglings as attempts to delay their longed-for 
independence. They displayed a growing restlessness; 
in January demonstrations, strikes, violence and de- 
sertions occurred in all the cities of the Spanish Zone. 
On January 14th fifty native troops in Larache de- 


_ serted after having rifled an arms deposit; on January 


16th and 18th two officials in Beni Urriaguel and 
Targuist were compelled to open fire on menacing 
crowds; on January 19th and 20th the workers of 
Villa Sanjurjo went on strike, and so on. 


These disturbances having shown up the weakness 
of the Franco regime in its own Zone, it had day by 
day less bargaining power in its attempts to convince 
the governments of Paris and Rabat that Spain 
should be included in the forthcoming negotiations 
over Morocco’s future status. In the meeting held on 
January 10th in Palafito between General Garcia 
Valino and the French Resident General at Rabat, 
Spain’s proposal of a tripartite conference had been 
turned down by France’s representative, who merely 
answered that France would keep Spain informed 
about her negotiations with the Sultan. This position 
was later confirmed in a note from the French Min- 
ister of State. 
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It is true that since Spain had not been a signer 
of the original Treaty of Fez which had created the 
Moroccan Protectorate this Treaty’s revision did not, 
properly speaking, require Spain’s presence. But in 
taking a literal interpretation of the agreement the 
signatory powers were not adhering to logic, for un- 
der ordinary circumstances it would seem impractical 
and even absurd for a power which administers a 
part of a protectorate to be excluded from discus- 
sions concerning the future status of the entire pro- 
tectorate. However Spain was going to have to swal- 
low this new affront. 

Two years before, France had deposed the Sultan 
of all of Morocco without bothering to consult Spain, 
her co-protecting power. And now in the spring of 
1956 the governments of Paris and Rabat agree to 
modify the future status of Morocco, excluding Spain 
from all negotiations. It has been obvious that France 
has done exactly as she liked in Morocco, completely 
ignoring the existence and rights of her co-protecting 
power. Here is a measure of the failure of Franco’s 
diplomacy, a diplomacy based on the imperialist as- 
pirations of the Falange. 

This lack of even the most elemental international 
courtesy in France’s treatment of Spain has been due, 
of course, to the fact that Spain had acted in so inept 
a way that both France and Morocco preferred, for 
reasons of their own, to exclude Spain from all ne- 
gotiations. The Caudillo’s systematic anti-French 
policy could only lead French leaders to conclude 
that any Spanish participation whatsoever would but 
prejudice France’s interests. And on the other hand 
it was to the advantage of the Moroccans to profit 
by the French-Spanish differences and to negotiate in- 
dependently with each of them. Furthermore, both 
Moroccans and French knew perfectly well that they 
could safely ignore the impotent fury of the Caudillo, 
who would never dare break diplomatic relations with 
France or refuse to recognize the newly-born govern- 
ment of Rabat, and who would merely assuage his 
feelings with querulous diplomatic notes and angry 
speeches. 
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So finally Spain’s pro-Arab policy came to a halt 
in a resounding diplomatic failure: her exclusion 
from the French-Moroccan negotiations. But instead 
of simulating a dignified indifference, the Franco gov- 
ernment aired its complaints as loudly as possible in 
the hope of receiving a last minute invitation. For 
example, a February 27th editorial in the Madrid 
newspaper ABC’ commented on the forthcoming 
French-Moroccan negotiations: “The affair lacks per- 
sonages. And not exactly second class ones. We Span- 
iards have not been invited . . .” And on May 3rd, 
not long after the signing of the agreements pro- 
claiming Moroccan independence, a report in the 
Spanish press referred to representations made at the 
French Foreign Ministry by the Spanish Ambassador, 
Count de Casa Rojas, with the object of formulating 
“the most clear and explicit limitations” to the juris- 
diction of the agreements made without Spain’s 
presence. 


The second backward step 

The Spanish authorities of the Spanish Zone then 
tried to save face for the dictatorship by depicting 
France’s recognition of Moroccan independence as the 
logical and victorious result of the Caudillo’s pro- 
Arab policy. The municipal government of Tetu4n 
authorized “a demonstration of a popular nature” 
to “externalize the happiness of the people”, and an 
Arab delegation was to publicly present a scroll to 
the Spanish authorities expressing the satisfaction of 
the Moroccan people with Spain’s policy. But this 
was too much for the native leaders to accept and 
plans for this organized demonstration had to be 
abandoned. But on March 4th when cannons fired 
a salute to the Sultan on his return to Rabat from 
Paris, thousands of Moroccans spontaneously demon- 
strated in the streets of ‘Tetuan, cheering Sultan Mo- 
hammed V and Moroccan independence. Upon 
reaching the Plaza de Espafa they encountered a 
cordon of police who opened fire on the unarmed 
crowds, killing eleven and wounding seventy-five, ac- 
cording to the Arab newspaper A Ummah. 

On the next day, March 5, there was more vio- 
lence and bloodshed in Tetuan, and the disturbances 
spread to Larache and Alcazarquivir. When the 
Moroccan reformist leader Abdejalak Torres, who 
had resigned from his post as Minister of Social Ac- 
tion of the Tetuan Government and taken refuge in 
Tangiers in February, heard about the incidents of 
March 4th he immediately sent a protest to Madrid 
and an appeal to the Sultan, begging him to inter- 
cede for the protection of his subjects in Spanish 
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Morocco. In Rabat five hundred Moroccans from 
the Spanish Zone congregated before the imperial 
palace, angrily shouting, ““Away with the Spaniards.” 
The Sultan made an appearance and promised that 
he would defend his subjects, “wherever they might 
be.” At the same time the Moroccan government sent 
a note of protest to the Spanish Consul in Rabat, 
“calling his attention to the gravity of the situation.” 
The Caliph of Tetuan sent messages of protest to 
both Franco and Garcia Valifo, requesting the latter 
“to intervene quickly to put an end to police excesses 
and bloodshed.” 

But in spite of this rapidly rising tension in the 
Spanish Zone the dictator chose to persist in his re- 
lentless attitude of refusing to recognize the sov- 
ereignty of the Rabat government in the Spanish 
Zone. Among other pretexts for his dilatory policy 
was that of the anticipated “interdependence” be- 
tween France and Morocco which would have con- 
stituted what the Caudillo would have considered to 
be a French “satellite” government in Rabat. 

Another pretext lay in the supposed differences be- 
tween the Sultan and Allal el Fassi, Secretary General 
of the Istiqlal party. In view of the “Burguibism” 
of the Sultan who appeared to favor collaboration 
with France, Franco sided with Allal el Fassi, ideo- 
logical leader of the guerillas who, with Spain’s com- 
plicity, were still fighting on the French border of the 
Riff. It can easily be surmised that the guerilla 
leaders did everything in their power to discourage 
the anti-Spanish demonstrations in the Spanish Zone 
so as not to cut off the supplies of arms and munitions 
from Spain with which they were continuing to harass 
the French in Morocco. 

But all of these pretexts for Spain’s postponement 
of recognition of the Rabat government were nulli- 
fied when France recognized Moroccan independence. 
Then the French-Moroccan discussions concerning 
their future relation of “interdependence” were put 
off at the request of the Rabat government, which 
wished to solve the problem posed by the Spanish 
Zone before beginning to tackle the second phase of 
the negotiations with Paris. Franco’s objection to the 











French-Moroccan “interdependence” concept then 
became a secondary issue in view of greatly increased 
unrest in the Spanish Zone. For upon the announce- 
ment of France’s recognition of Moroccan independ- 
ence, Allal el Fassi appealed to the chiefs of the 
“Army of Liberation” to hold fire and, the mission 
of the guerilla fighters to keep up pressure on France 
no longer being necessary, a tacit truce ended the 
guerilla warfare. Hence Allal el Fassi no longer served 
Franco as an instrument of a dilatory policy. When 
the Arab leader went to Madrid in March it was 
only to serve as intermediary between Madrid and 
the Rabat government. 

So finally the Caudillo had to choose between im- 
mediate recognition of the independence of Spanish 
Morocco or a policy of force, and this would have 
meant war. 

Growing unrest and anti-Spanish feelings were to 
be noted throughout the Spanish Zone; incidents and 
bloodshed occurred every night. The Minister of Ed- 
ucation of the Tetuan government had resigned, and 
the Caliph refused to approve the appointment of 
any ministers to replace him or the two ministers who 
had resigned in January. Loyalty of the native forces 
seemed so doubtful that the High Commissioner or- 
dered the disarming of the Moroccan police and their 
substitution by 950 Civil Guards sent from Spain. 
For the first time the Spanish Government had to 
re-enforce the garrisons of the Riff with troops from 
the homeland. 

But it was too late for a policy of force. Months 
before a policy of collaboration with France might 
have resulted in a prolongation of the status quo, in 
view of the then unorganized Moroccan public opin- 
ion. But after the bloody incidents which took place 
early in March had Spain refused to recognize Mo- 
roccan independence she would have had to wage 
a lonely war against a nation whose independence 
had just been recognized by France and against a 
widespread and unified nationalist movement gal- 
vanized by its early triumphs. Franco would have 
been openly confessing that his role as “protector of 
Islam” was but a pose to deceive the Arabs and win 
their confidence. From a purely military point of 
view the results of such a war would have been 
doubtful, and there were other adverse considera- 
tions: the conscription of soldiers to fight in Moroc- 
co might well precipitate disturbances within Spain, 
and American public opinion would have been deeply 
displeased by such a new colonial war; this might lead 
to a partial or complete suspension of economic aid 
to Spain. On March 15th the Franco press com- 
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mented: “It is of great interest to America that the 
North African problems be solved by peaceful 
means.” 


Franco gives in 

So Franco had no choice but to follow suit and give 
in to Moroccan demands. On Saturday, March 12th, 
Garcia Valino, having been urgently summoned to 
Madrid, had a private consultation with Franco. The 
regular Friday cabinet meeting had been cancelled 
in view of this impending meeting. It can be as- 
sumed that the new concessions granted the Moroc- 
cans from this date on were agreed on in the course 
of this interview between Garcia Valino and Franco, 
at which Martin Artajo, Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was conspicuously absent. 

On Garcia Valifio’s return to Tetuan he ordered 
the immediate release of nationalist leaders who had 
been arrested a few days previously on his orders. 
And the Spanish press began to reflect this new policy 
with respect to Morocco: only a few days after the 
Spanish newspapers had accused the Rabat govern- 
ment of still being a French satellite, Gomez Apari- 
cio, unofficial spokesman for the regime, commented 
in Hoja de Lunes: “If the Sultan really were a free 
sovereign then negotiations could determine whether 
the incorporation of the Spanish Zone into the new 
and free Morocco can be initiated.” From then on 
the Spanish press took on the arduous task of trying 
to justify the Caudillo’s policy by presenting the loss 
of a colony won at the cost of many thousands of 
Spanish lives as a great political and diplomatic tri- 
umph for Spain. 

Once negotiations were begun in Rabat in the 
middle of March they were quickly terminated on the 
occasion of the Sultan’s visit to Madrid early in April, 
but not without some last minute snags. The Sultan 
was due to leave Madrid for Seville on the morning 
of April 7, but by the dawn of that day the agree- 
ment was still unsigned. The last meeting had begun 
thirteen hours before, at five o’clock of the previous 
afternoon. Finally, in view of the ridiculousness of 
having to postpone the Sultan’s departure, the Cau- 
dillo sat down and signed the Protocol. 

Not included among the subjects of these negotia- 
tions were Ifni, a little enclave in the southern part 
of Morocco which had been ceded to Spain in 1860, 
and the garrison cities of Ceuta and Melilla, which, 
although located in the Spanish Protectorate, are 
technically a part of metropolitan Spain. After the 
proclamation of the independence of the Spanish 
Zone an uprising took place in Ifni and Rio de Oro, 
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and eleven Spanish officers were decapitated. This 
rebellion was snuffed out by a detachment of para- 
chutists and the cruiser Canarias, which had been 
hastily dispatched to Ifni. Sooner or later however 
the Rabat government will be compelled by the un- 
compromising wing of the Istiqlal to support the 
demands of the natives of Ifni and Rio de Oro and 
to request the Franco government to make a “new 
gesture of good will” in the form of permitting the 
integration of these enclaves into the Moroccan Em- 
pire. 


Attempted military collaboration 

From the Moroccan point of view military collabora-. 
tion between Spain and Morocco had to take the 
form of the incorporation of Moroccan native units 
or mehalas, which up to that time had been part of 
the Spanish Army, into the new Moroccan Army 
formed under the command of the Crown Prince, 
Moulay Hassan. 

It is obvious, on the other hand, that the Spanish 
leaders had hoped to dominate the new Moroccan 
Army through these native troops and through Span- 
ish officers and technicians to be incorporated in the 
new Army. Two of these Spanish Moroccan units 
and their Spanish trainers were included in the first 
review of the royal Moroccan Army by the Sultan 
on May 14th. General Garcia Valifio had gone to 
Rabat on this occasion for the purpose of turning 
over five native units from the Riff and a large 
group of Spanish officers and technicians, and upon 
his return to Tetuan he stated to the press that the 
parade in Rabat had been “the high point of his 
career as High Commissioner of Spain.” The Spanish 
press echoed the rejoicing over the incorporation of 
native units from the Spanish Zone into the new Mo- 
roccan army, but it changed its tone when comment- 
ing on a similar phenomenon in the neighboring 
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Zone: “A sad note for France,’ wrote ABC on May 
10th, “today in Keila, near Rabat, the ‘goums’ or 
crack Moroccan troops were lost by the French Army. 
They now belong to the royal Moroccan Army.” 

However the Francoists’ hopes for influence along 
these lines were based on a misconception of Moroc- 
can realities and of the role to be played by Spanish 
officers in the new Moroccan Army. Upon joining 
this Army they are completely subject to Moroccan 
discipline; should they stray from their line of duty 
of strict loyalty then their own soldiers, fanatical Mo- 
hammedans of doubtful loyalty to their former pro- 
tecting power, would rise up against them. 

Prince Moulay Hassan has made it quite clear that 
he does not intend to tolerate any Francoist maneuv- 
erings. At the time of the May 14th military review 
before the Sultan he peremptorily refused te permit 
the participation of all five of the mehalas or all of 
the Spanish officers placed at his disposal by Garcia 
Valino, limiting their appearance to two of these units 
and a sparse scattering of Spanish officers. 

The sovereign knows well that his army must be 
his own, completely his own, yet its organization and 
training require the cooperation of foreign techni- 
cians and consultants. For this reason the military 
policy of the new Morocco oscillates between the will 
for independence and the need to accept unwelcome 
foreign cooperation. Hence while the Moroccan gov- 
ernment is negotiating with Garcia Valino for the 
gradual incorporation of the regular native Riff forces 
and a limited number of Spanish experts, Prince 
Moulay Hassan is, at the same time, trying to build 
up a small personal staff composed of western offi- 
cers and technicians who have no connection with 
Spanish or French interests. 


Irresponsibility or incapacity? 

In spite of these many disappointments and failures 
the Caudillo is persisting in his unfortunate pro-Arab 
policy in the illusory hope of profiting by the cha- 
otic situation in Morocco and the French-Algerian 
war to recover in practice some of the powers which 
he has had to officially abandon. It was in view of 
this objective that he announced in his speech given 
in Seville on April 29th his intention to “loyally 
assist the people of North Africa to consolidate their 
independence.” 

Thus the imperial dictatorship of the Caudillo is 
cheerfully and completely irresponsibly losing the 
last Spanish possessions. General Franco dreamt of a 
North African empire won at a cost to France; in- 
stead, because of him, Spain has lost more than has 
France, who succeeded in extending her economic 
domination into the former Spanish Zone. 

And now, having revealed his total ignorance of 
Arab mentality and of North African realities, the 
deceiver deceived, while boasting of being a “spe- 
cialist” in North African affairs he has proffered his 
assistance to mediate the delicate problems of the 
Middle East! 

Sponsored and directed by Russia, Arab fanaticism 
could become converted into a mortal danger to 
western civilization. Already the cold war has been 
translated into the Arab countries. At this juncture, 
and for purely geographical reasons, Spain might well 
find herself once again in the position of having to 
assume her historic mission as defender of Western 
Europe. 

Could this blundering Franco regime assume the 
responsibility for such a mission? That is one of the 
grave problems which the democracies must face. 
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IBERICA 


WHAT SPAIN IS THINKING AND SAYING 


The following article came to Ibérica by a round- 
about route. It was accompanied by a letter from 
which we quote the following paragraphs: 


A city in Spain (not Madrid), June, 1956 
“We are not journalists or writers, hence we lack ex- 
perience along these lines. We have been and still 
are workers and students, alternating office and work- 
shop with our studies at the University. Everything 
expressed in our modest article faithfully reflects the 
public opinion in the varied spheres of our activities. 
We know our country and our compatriots. We have 
asked opinions, induced arguments, deduced conclu- 
sions... 

“We would like to take advantage of a foreign 
tribunal for the simple reason that in our own country 
such audacity would mean absolute and total anni- 
hilation for us by means of imprisonment, without 
any of what we wish to say ever coming to light... 

“We have a wide and profound sense of the re- 
sponsibility we are taking and we are fully aware of 
our duty, in this and in ensuing articles, to you and 
to any persons who might wish to ask for clarifica- 
tions. But we wish to state that this sense of respon- 
sibility does not extend to any persons, whether Span- 
ish or non-Spanish, who have any connection or af- 
finity whatsoever with the present Franco regime.” 


(Signed ) 


Never were we Spaniards offended or irritated by the 
boycott imposed on Spain by the free and democratic 
countries after the last World War. Never did it oc- 
cur to us that this boycott was aimed at the Spanish 
people, even though its effects were felt more by the 
humbler classes than by the others. We always be- 
lieved that the opposition of the democracies, of our 
close and more distant neighbors, to the Franco re- 
gime was in complete harmony with the dissatisfaction 
felt in the interior of our country towards this regime 
which had been imposed on us by force, with for- 
eign aid and at the cost of much bloodshed. 

This tacit solidarity of ideas and feelings between 
the democracies and the Spanish people gave us 
strength, from the moral force of knowing ourselves 
to be in the right and not alone and abandoned. 

But when the time came that the democracies con- 
sidered it to be opportune, and evidently necessary, 
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to terminate the Spanish blockade, then it was the 
United States that clearly and categorically betrayed 
us, not only on her own but also in exercising all the 
pressure of her prestige and influence as conductor of 
the international orchestra on the other countries, 
leading to a lifting of the international boycott against 
Franco. 

The cancellation of this boycott strengthened the 
Franco regime, and, as a result, if before we had to 
endure the martyrdom of this tyrannical dictatorship, 
from that time on our martyrdom was increased by 
the incessant boasts of strength by the “elite” in radio 
and press, constantly claiming that they had been 
right all the time. “At last,” they boasted, “every- 
one understands Franco, the Falange and its Move- 
ment; especially America.” 

Perhaps in the United States they think that we 
should be grateful to them, but that is not how it 
is; if anyone should be grateful to them it is our 
rulers, for this and many other favors and conces- 
sions, which have not in any way helped the Spanish 
people. 

Our disillusion has been growing since the con- 
clusion of the Spanish-American Treaty. On that oc- 
casion we had the feeling that Uncle Sam was saying 
something like this to us: “You wouldn’t take a 
teaspoonful of the Franco regime, so now you are 
going to have to take a tablespoonful. And it is I, 
the champion of liberty, who gives it to you.” 

This Treaty was followed by an endless series of 
honors and distinctions for Franco and his govern- 
ment. Admission to UNESCO, and then the U.N.; 
special honors and medals to the Ministers of Franco 
who have visited the United States; and now there 
is talk of Spain’s admission to NATO. 

All of these honors have benefitted the Franco 
government, but not the Spanish people, because this 
government does not represent the people. It was not 
elected by them, nor do they like it; but they put up 
with it because the mouths of guns have an indisput- 
able persuasiveness. 

The United States spoils and regales the Spanish 
tyrant, but Americans should not forget or ignore the 
fact that all the concessions, honors and indulgences 
granted to Franco and his elite are just so many of- 
fenses to the Spanish people, who are enslaved. 

That is why we feel that we have been betrayed 
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by the United States. The Americans were in such 
a hurry and so eager to show us how mistaken had 
been their former attitude towards our country, that 
today we Spaniards think that all the talk by Ameri- 
can leaders about freedom, justice, etc., is but mean- 
ingless lip service; beyond his frontiers, and if he can 
in some way profit or fulfill his own plans, it matters 
very little to Uncle Sam whether the country to which 
he offers his “generous and disinterested” help be a 
dictatorship or not. 

How else can one explain this strange friendship 
with a government conceived of and formed in the 
image of the so frequently battled and discredited 
fascism, which has cost America so many lives? 

When we only knew Americans through the mov- 
ing pictures, or some tourists of ingenuous aspect and 
exotic apparel, we found them agreeable and we even 
came to admire them in the heroic roles of their more 
or less conventional and propagandist films. 

But today, three years after the signing of the pact, 
or, to quote a popular saying, “‘After three years of 
cohabitation of both governments but not of both 
countries,” we see the United States in a very dif- 
ferent way, through a different prism: a less in- 
genuous and admiring one, more objective and real- 
istic, more accurate and, without a doubt, having 
more grounds on which to form an opinion. 

Now we observe at almost any moment, and al- 
ways when the moment is propitious, that the capa- 
city for affection of the Spanish people towards the 
United States has diminished considerably and con- 
tinues to diminish, while, at the same time, those 
‘who once were indifferent now begin to show dislike; 
excluded from all of this are, of course, those excep- 
tions who only see in the American opportunities for 
exploitation, and those who are more or less direct 
beneficiaries of the Spanish-American Agreement. 

Uncle Sam has created an aureole of justice for 
himself, and has set himself up as the protector of the 
oppressed and defender of the ideals and rights of 
man. So high and altruistic a position in the eyes 
of the world must needs include some tiresome duties, 
not to lessen or damage his prestige. Hence he did not 
forget the sons of this ill-treated country, and, in a 
flourish of pious generosity, decided to send us, by 
means of the services of Catholic Action, some butter 
and powdered milk and cheese—just as one gives 
candy to a child so that it will be quiet. 

A very generous gesture on his part, which does 
him honor; but then—in order not to offend our 
natural pride, no doubt—he took away from us in 
payment or compensation our olive oil, the one staple 
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that we always use in preparing our daily meals. 

Of course it is true that this kind of exploitation by 
our own rulers is nothing new to us. Only a few 
years ago essential goods such as sugar were taken 
out of the country, then destined for Germany. The 
Spanish people had no sugar at all; those who could, 
took saccharin, the others had to do without. But 
thanks to the good administration of our rulers, the 
Germans were supplied with sugar. 

Don’t try to tell us that this is false or exaggerated, 
for we know what we are talking about. Not only 
did we experience this lack of sugar along with the 
other Spaniards, but we even had to participate in 
the transaction by loading bags of sugar onto boats 
sailing under the German flag in the port of Pasages, 
from docks that had been closed to the public. 

While not justified, at least there existed the pre- 
text that we had contracted a sort of war debt with 
Germany. 

But by what reason of unreason should the oil 
needed in Spain be sent to the United States? 

What debt of war or of any other type have we 
contracted with Uncle Sam? 

The United States sends us surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts and war material. Today we are paying a 
golden price for this aid; but how, in the not too 
distant future, are we to repay this aid-debt? We very 
much fear that we will not be able to repay it in sugar 
or olive oil. 

Against whom are we to use the guns and tanks 
that America has sent us? 

To defend ourselves, or to defend someone else? 

These are the questions that we are constantly ask- 
ing ourselves. No matter how hard we try, and with 
the best will in the world, we can find no satis- 
factory answers. 

We hope that time will clarify these unknown 
quantities for us. We hope, and we want to be mis- 
taken in our apprehensions. 

To bring this to a close, we will repeat some of 
the opinions being expressed by the students of Ma- 
drid, Barcelona and other Spanish cities about Gen- 
eral Franco and his foreign relations: 

“In the year 1808 there was a Generalissimo in 
Spain who can be compared in many ways to 
Franco.” 

“The one way in which we Spaniards would fol- 
low Franco would be to reconquer Gibraltar; but 
there he only barks, he doesn’t bite.” 

“History repeats itself: today as in 1808, there 
are many Gibraltars in Spain, but they are nct all 
English.” 


IBERICA 


notes from Washington 





Bart Allan 


New Revelations about Franco and Hitler 
“The Germans have a good eye. They always pick 
the right time and place.” 

These were the exact gleeful words of Franco 
when, on the morning of May 10, 1940, he was 
informed by German Ambassador Eberhard von 
Stohrer that Germany had invaded Belgium and 
Holland, or—as von Stohrer put it in a secret tele- 
gram to the German Foreign Ministry—had “taken 
over the protection of the neutrality of Belgium and 
Holland.” 

This and other revelations are contained in a vol- 
ume of documents on German foreign policy just 
made public for the first time by the governments 
of the United States, Great Britain and France. The 
volume opens with the meeting between Hitler and 
Mussolini on the Brenner Pass, March 18, 1940, and 
ends with the signing of the French surrender on 
June 22, 1940. 

Publication of the book lays bare the close rela- 
tionship between Franco and his friend and protector, 
Adolf Hitler, and reveals what Franco expected to 
get in the way of territory in Africa and other spoils 


of war as a result of his entry into the Second World » 


War on Germany’s side. 

The last item in the series of documents contained 
in the volume reveals the greed which caused Franco 
to dream of becoming the master of North Africa. 
The German State Secretary, Ernst Freiherr von 
Weizsacker, sent the following memorandum to the 
Foreign Minister on June 19, four days before the 
French surrender agreement: 

“As announced, the Spanish Ambassador this after- 
noon sent me a memorandum concerning the Span- 
ish claims in Africa and Spain’s possible participation 
in the War. In translation the memorandum reads as 
follows: 

“Since the Spanish government considers the 
further existence of the French Empire in North Afri- 
ca, which was partly created by the efforts of Span- 
ish workers, to be impossible, it demands the territory 
of Oran, the unification of Morocco under a Spanish 
protectorate, the extension of Spanish territory in the 
Sahara to the 20th parallel, and the extension of 
Spain’s coastal territories situated in the area on the 
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coast between the mouth of the Niger and Cape 
Lopez. 

“Should England continue the war after France 
has ceased fighting, Spain would be willing to enter 
the war after a short period of preparing the public. 

“In this case she would need some support from 
Germany in the form of war materials, heavy artillery, 
aircraft for the attack on Gibraltar, and perhaps the 
cooperation of German submarines in the defense of 
the Canary Islands. Also supplies of some foodstuffs, 
ammunition, motor fuels and equipment, which will 
certainly be available from the French war stocks.’ 

“Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister by 
teletype. Weizsacker.” 


The message which von Stohrer sent to the Foreign 
Ministry on the day of the Nazi invasion of Belgium 
and Holland is worth quoting more in extenso. It 
reads: 

“I immediately notified the (Spanish) Foreign 
Minister by telephone early today, while he was still 
at his residence, of the taking over of the protection 
of the neutrality of Belgium and Holland and the 
reasons why this was necessary, and during the morn- 
ing I sent him the Transozean reports containing the 
statements by our Foreign Minister, our memoran- 
dum, the proclamation of the Fiihrer and the First 
Army bulletin. 

“In an interview of some length which has just 
taken place the (Spanish) Foreign Minister dis- 
played the most complete understanding of our course 
and extreme optimism with regard to its prospects of 
success. 

“The Foreign Minister early today immediately 
transmitted the information to Franco who said (his 
exact words), “The Germans have a good eye. They 
always pick the right time and place.’ 

“T will keep the Foreign Minister and the Gener- 
alissimo further informed. 

“Exercise of influence on the press has already be- 
gun. Our news bulletin tomorrow will include the 
above mentioned official German statement as a 
supplement. Stohrer.” 


Other messages reveal what transpired from shortly 
before Franco’s “good eye” statement to the time 
of his demands for the Moroccan protectorate. 

On April 16, 1940, von Stohrer transmitted the 
following information to the German Foreign Min- 
istry : 

Franco, by declaring neutrality, appeared to have 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Editorial 


USELESS PALLIATIVES 


There is a great deal of talk these days, of more or 
less hushed talk, about the struggle for power that is 
going on between the different forces that have sup- 
ported General Franco. But the terms of this struggle 
do not appear clear to us as in reality they are quite 
different from what they have been represented. 

The struggle between the Church and the Falange 
is emphasized, ‘as is that between the Falange and 
the monarchists and the opposition existing between 
the Falange and the Army. All of this would tend 
to lead one to the conclusion that Church, Army 
and monarchists alike all see a serious danger in the 
Falange, in view of the new form which the present 
government of Spain is going to have to take. 

General Franco has inadvertently thrown light on 
the situation of the Falange in one of his speeches 
in Seville, which we have alluded to elsewhere. ‘‘No 
monarchy can live without the Falange”: with these 
words he wished to reassure the Falange with respect 
to its own future, knowing as he knows the extent of 
the process of disintegration that has been going on 
for some time now within the ranks of the “glorious 
Movement.” 

‘As long as the Falange was participating in the 
benefits of the regime, as long as its members were 
the holders of influential posts and recipients of lucra- 
tive political plums, the party had a unity, but that 
period is over now. Spain’s internal situation is such 
now that not even her leaders can go on deluding 
themselves; and one section of the Falange, the most 
conscious and sincere part, those members of good 
will who believed in the beneficial transformation of 
Spain under the rule of the Falange, are now realizing 
that its doctrine is devoid of content, that twenty years 
of any regime is sufficient time in which to make 
concrete achievements, that the nation’s problems 
cannot be resolved with demagoguery. So now the 
Falange is disintegrating. 

And there lies the crux of the matter. The Falange 
finished as a political hierarchy, as the basis of a 
regime, as a single party; Franco knows all of this 
well, yet he has tried to proclaim, in the most osten- 
sible way possible, that it constitutes the future 
strength of Spain. And two measures recently adopted 
by General Franco are both aimed at supporting the 
Falange in its illusions and reassuring it about its fu- 
ture: one, the creation of a special committee made 
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up of legal experts of the Falange to compose new 
basic laws for Spain; the other, a decree issued on 
June 16th creating Falangist entities in the smailest 
villages, in order to reach the most remote rural out- 
posts scattered throughout the Spanish countryside. 

The division within the ranks of the Falange be- 
came apparent some time ago, when it realized that 
the national-syndicalist state was no more, because 
it could be no more, than an empty framework sup- 
porting a governmental team which was rotating 
round and round in circles without finding its way 
out. Today General Franco is trying to find solutions 
to the grave problems which Spain confronts, and he 
wishes to give the go-ahead sign to the monarchists, 
and to offer such a future to the Falange. This is 
what he meant when he said in the same speech to 
which we have already referred, ‘““The monarchy 
guarantees us a better continuity than does caudillaje 
(Caudillo-ism or bossism).’’ In other words, “You 
will have continuity if you go along with my plans 
to restore the monarchy.” 

It is known that at the meeting of the political 
junta or committee of the Falange held in Madrid 
in May and presided over by General Franco, the 
Falange leaders indicated to him that they would 
better understand the policy of restoration of the 
monarchy if they had assurance that the future 
monarchy would include the Falange. 

All of this discloses the weakness of the Falange. 
Were it still a strong force, if it still presented a 
united front, then the monarchists would already 
have tried to obtain its collaboration or to come to 
some understanding with it. But that is not the situa- 
tion. Within the Falange there is a group of mon- 
archists, a small group; another sector clings to the 
old concept of power and aspires to place one of 
its number in the post of chief of state; but the 
largest sector repudiates the old monarchist formula 
and, dissatisfied with the state of paralysis of Spain 
today, tends toward a republican solution. 

The situation, to repeat, is one of disintegration; 
the measures adopted by General Franco, far from 
signifying the prelude to a new era of Falangist 
strength, are, on the contrary, evidence of the debili- 
tation of the Falangist cadres; they indicate the need 
to inject into it the stamina which it lacks and to 
introduce a large mass, though it be weak and disin- 
tegrating, into a movement which the inconsequent 
and weak monarchists are unable to conduct. 

The evolution of the regime, or its downfall, is 
inevitable; but the future always sleeps in the lap of 
the gods. 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 13) 

taken the “right approach” up to the time Italy 

entered the war. (It was the “approach” of which 

Hitler approved. ) 

“Minister of Interior Serrano Sufer, who today 
is the authoritative man in Spain, told me frankly 
a few days ago he was convinced that with an entry 
of Italy into the war, Spain would have to decide 
on her attitude. The complete confidence which he 
has in our victory, which is shared by Franco, and 
his strong stand against England, which he repeated 
the following day to the Italian Ambassador, are a 
guarantee that they are on our side—which is only 
natural. 

“The Foreign Minister told me the same today. 
If Italy enters the war, Spain will automatically be 
drawn in. The Defense Council of Ministers last 
Thursday and Friday thoroughly discussed this ques- 
tion.” 

Von Stohrer quoted Serrano Sumer as fearing that 
Spain’s poor economic situation would be a difficulty 
in the way of a vigorous war effort and that he “men- 
tioned the need for Italian-German help, which 
would immediately become necessary, especially from 
the air forces. The Foreign Minister said that then 
war must and would be carried on even under dif- 
ficult conditions. 

“The fear of becoming involved in a war is, to 
a certain extent, counterbalanced here by the hope 
of obtaining advantages from a victorious outcome of 
the war for us. Among these the hope of driving the 
English out of Gibraltar plays a special part with 
two leading Spanish personalities, namely Franco and 
Serrano Sufier, as well as in military circles. The ac- 
quisition of Tangier is also hoped for . . . Stohrer.” 

Light is thrown on the efforts of France and 
England to win the Franco Government’s good will 
in a telegram from von Stohrer to the German For- 
eign Ministry some 20 days after the German in- 
vasion. Dated May 30 it reads: 

“The Spanish Foreign Minister informed me that 
the French and English attitude toward Spain had 
radically altered. The French and English govern- 
ments have offered Spain large quantities of grain. 
The French government has promised to arrest Negrin 
and to dissolve all Red-Spanish associations in France. 
France has also at last released for transport to Spain 
the German goods stored in Genoa and paid for be- 
fore the beginning of the blockade. The Spanish 
government will now send several ships of the Span- 
ish navy to collect the goods in Genoa. Stohrer.” 
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Included in the minutes of a meeting held on May 
4 (1940) between the Spanish Air Minister, General 
Barron and Field Marshall Goring and other top 
Spanish and German officers, were discussions of 
plans for German support of the Spanish Air Force. 

In response to Goring’s expressions of doubt as to 
Spain’s sincerity, the German Air Attache in Madrid 
took him aside and told him “that at least one sub- 
marine had received supplies with the knowledge of 
Spain, that the Spaniards permitted German me- 
teorological services to fly with Spanish insignia, that 
the La Coruna radio station was operating for our 
Luftwaffe, and that the Spanish Air Ministry had 
always been friendly to Germany.” 

Goring then told General Barrén that he had 
no doubt about the pro-German attitude of the Span- 
ish Air Force. “He would like to know, however, 
what the attitude of the Chief of State, General 
Franco, and other leaders of Spain was.” 

General Barron replied “. . . I can assure the 
Field Marshal that General Yague and the Span- 
ish Armed Forces believe in a German victory and 
are on the German side.” He said of course there were 
people in Spain still “red” at heart who opposed 
Germany .. . It had not been possible in a single year 
to get rid of all unreliable elements .. . 

Goring inquired about the number of planes in 
Spain, and said that it would be a good thing if 
Spain made an agreement to buy planes from the 
United States for a number of reasons. Every plane 
sent to Spain would be one less plane for the Allies. 

“The Field Marshal then asked whether Spain was 
willing to buy individual, highly developed American 
planes and make them available to Germany as 
models . . . Germany would release to Spain the 
foreign exchange necessary for such purchases. 

“General Barron replied that Spain would willingly 
effect such purchases and asked to be informed which 
plane models were desired.” 

The General then emphasized again “the confi- 
dence in a German victory which permeated the 
Spanish Air Force from the highest headquarters 
down.” 





Ibevica 
will suspend publication during August. The 
present issue for July bears the volume 


numbers 7-8. Publication will resume with 
No. 9, the September issue. 
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THE CATALAN 
STUDENTS’ MANIFESTO 





The first issue of Solidaridad Universitaria, organ of the Catalan University students, has just appeared. 
It includes a seven-point manifesto, from which we quote the following most important paragraphs: 


1) We request the prohibition of the S.E.U., the Falangist student 
syndicate, which is the reason that the majority of university students 
neglect their most elemental duties toward their comrades. We 


request recognition of all university groups which are the expression 
of the free will of the students. 


2) The University of Barcelona must be, before everything else, an 
instrument for the promotion of Catalan culture. (The paragraph goes 
on to enumerate the various measures which should be adopted, 
among them the re-establishment of the Catalan language, along 
with Castilian, as the official language of the University, and the 
creation of chairs of History and Civilization of Catalonia, etc.) 


3) Establishment of full academic freedom for all professors. 


4) In order that the University may conserve its name as "universal" 
it is necessary: that the present number of scholarships be increased 
so that the worker and his sons may have access to the University 
and to the degrees it grants and are not obliged to resort to the 
mis-named "Labor Universities"; that the economic policy of the 
country take as one of its objectives the subsidizing of primary, 
secondary and advanced education. 


5) Considering that a good part of the ills of university teaching origi- 
nates in the lack of preparation of the teachers, we ask that the 
recompense to the teaching staff and professors’ salaries be increased 
so that one can demand the exclusive dedication to their work of 
these personnel. 





6) Suppression of the course called "Political Formation." Suppression 
of the political holidays which have no meaning for the immense 
majority of students. 


7) Liberty for all the arrested and condemned students, and stay of 
proceedings for all cases on trial. 


Since all the students of Spain are confronted by these problems, we emphasize that the only way 
to arrive at a full understanding of them and to concrete solutions is by holding a Students' Congress 
to be attended by authentic representatives of all the students of all the colleges and schools. 








Barcelona, June 1956. 

















Hispano-Moroccan 
talks. 


On June 11 talks began in Madrid 
between a Moroccan delegation and 
Spanish -authorities concerning the 
means of transferring the powers 
which up’ to this time have been in 
the hands of the Spanish authori- 
ties in ‘thé Northern Zone of Mo- 
rocco to the Rabat Government. — 

“The Moroccan delegation con- 
sisted of Prince Moulay Hassan; M. 
Ahmed Balafrej; Moroccan Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs; M. M’Ham- 
medi, interim Minister of the In- 
terior; M. Guedira, Minister of De- 
fense and M. Boutaleb, Minister of 
Labor. 


Statement by Prince Moulay Hassan 
Before leaving Rabat to attend this 
conference Prince Moulay Hassan 
made the following statement: 

“We are going to initiate discus- 
sions concerning: the. transference: of 
Moroccan. troops now serving under 
Spanish colors to. the royal Moroc- 
can Army. I hope to be able to pre- 
sent these troops to His Majesty 
very shortly.” 


Madrid takes precautions 
The appointment of © Abdejalak 
Torres as Ambassador from Rabat 
to Madrid was accepted in the 
cabinet meeting held in Madrid on 
June 8th, three days before the 
Hispano-Moroccan talks opened. 
According to the Spaniards, Ab- 
dejalak Torres was responsible for 


the anti-Spanish demonstrations jn / 


Tetuan, as’ a consequence of which 
he had had to seek refuge’ in Tan- 
giers in January. 

It appears that Madrid’s conces- 
sion to the Rabat government in 
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Vasacsbagiiah ois de- 
Resign) onwuptolees 
the Spanish “garrison 
Ceuta and Melilla. Up to the time 
of his appointment as Ambassador 
to Madrid, Abdejalak Torres had 
requested that the question of fu- 


ture Spanish sovereignty: in ot 
and Melilla ne ee 





The course of iapsdditien 


At the end. of: ay .meet+ 
ing a ‘joint communique was issued 
which we resume as follows: The 
two delegations have agreed that in 
a few weeks’ commissions’ will be 
sént to Tetuan to arrange for the 
transference to Moroccan authori- 
ties of the powerswhich up to now 
have been ae by Spanish: au- 
thorities. 


The technical problems related to 
the army, economy and finances, 
along with the situation of the gov- 
ernmental functionaries, will be 
studied on the spot by commissions 
made up of experts. At the end the 
communique states: “The dast phase 
of negotiations will be opened later 
in Madrid to terminate the ‘defini- 
tive agreements which will regulate 
the cooperation between the two 


_ countries on the: economic, financial, 


cultural and om levels.” 


Prince Moulay Hasan apie again 


Upon his return to Rabat Prince 
Moulay Hassan made, some state- 
ments in which he expressed first 
his satisfaction over the atmosphere 
of understanding and friendship, 
and then stated: “Soon Moroccans 
now serving under Spanish colors 
will be serving under our own colors. 
Approximately 8000 to 9000 soldiers 
of the northern zone will soon be 
incorporated into the royal armed 
forces, thereby increasing our army 
to a total of 22,000 to 23,000 men.” 


The negotiations of Madrid were, 
in short, no more than negotiations 
of “intentions”; the “concrete 


decision made shad to. have ‘been. 


that concerning the incorporation 
of Moorish troops of the former 


Spanish Zone into the Sultan’s 


army. 


Cities” of | 


_ posed..to the Madrid 
via the Finnish Legation: in Madrid — 


‘of the. other countries with whom . 


- this:qoradine.. the, apesiddent “ol skhee © 
it includes some 4000° associations © 


the communist countries and Spain, 









The Soviet government aie owes 
government, — 














lations between Baan two ¢ 





as intermediary, that. esas Ee : 


































































tation not be limited in number, just 
as it is not limited in number in any 


Russia: maintains ’ satgaomies phew: 
tions. 


The Spanish wovieeenical has the 
proposal under’ considération, “but 
it is doubtful that it will be answer-' 
ed. It is obvious that these Soviet . 
offers are, as usual, designed to lure 
the possible recipient ee Aan 
American. favors. 





No taxes! i 
Official functionaries of the Spanish 
Ministry of Agriculture made. a visit 
to the town of Maella, in the pro- 
vince of Zaragoza, with the inten- 
tion of collecting some back taxes 
due from the townspeople, 
According to our reports the en- 
tire population of the town came 
out into the street to greet them, 
the women on the front line, mani- 
festing, their refusal to pay pipe: 
The govérnmental * ins pra- 


dently left without trying + to. sihcor 
the issue. 





International Chamber. 
of Commerce - | 

The President of the inp 
Chamber of Commerce; whe * is > z 


making a world tour, held ‘a‘press | 
conference recently.in Geneva>-On’ 


Swiss branch of this: international » 
Organization cited its membership: 


representing somé 400,000 members. am 
from all parts of the. world ¢xcept— 
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in’s admission to 
0. 


The Franco press has described 
Spain’s admission to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization as an 

“admission with full honors,” but 
the facts ‘are as follows: 

First, the credentials committee 
was unable to come to a decision on 
the question of the candidacy of 
Spain’s labor representative: of its 
three ‘members, the governmental 
delegate favored Spain’s admission, 
the labor delegate opposed it, and 
the management delegate abstained. 

‘The matter then went to the ple- 
nary session, where it was the sub- 
ject of long debate. The labor dele- 
gates asked that the conference in- 
validate the credentials of the Span- 
ish labor representatives. The gov- 
ernmental delegates proposed that 
the. conference follow the regula- 
tions concerning membership and 
the management delegates abstained. 

Voting brought the following re- 
sults: 124 in favor of the admis- 
sion of the Spanish » delegates, 48 
against and 59 abstentions. The la- 
bor representatives of the commu- 
nist countries voted with the other 
labor representatives, that is, against 
the admission of the Spanish dele- 
gation; the governmental delegates 
of the communist countries abstain- 
ed, as did the majority of the man- 


agement delegates. 





1.C.F.T.U. statement 


On. June 6 the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
issued a statement saying: ‘The 
1.C.F.T.U. has lodged a formal pro- 
test against the presence in this ses- 
sion of delegates from Rumania and 
Spain.” 

The objections to the participa- 
| tion of: both of these delegations ‘are 
based -on the fact that “both dele- 
gations represent pseudo-unions, 
which are not independent labor 
organizations but which, in both 
cases, are united to single parties 
and to. the state.” 

“In Spain’s case all the syndicates 
are controlled by the Falange, and 
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they are’ an instrument at the ser- 
vice of the state. These ‘vertical’ 
syndicates control both employers 
and. workers. All other syndicates, 
some of which have existed for over 


' fifty years, are outlawed; some of 


their leaders are in exile, others are 
in prison under death sentences or 
are serving long sentences of from 
20 to 30 years.” 





Franco raises his pay 

On July 3 the Boletin Oficial of 
Madrid published a decree, signed 
by General Franco himself, accord- 
ing to which his salary and expen- 
se money are increased. 

His salary is raised 12.8%, bring- 
ing it: to a total of 1,185,000. pesetas 
(about $29,625). His annual. ex- 
pense allowance is increased about 
11%, bringing it to about $140,161, 
or a total pay of about. $170,000. 

Members of his military house- 
hold also got raises. 





“The Bank of the 


Falange” 

There is considerable talk in Madrid 
of the. irregular activities of the 
Banca Rural, or “Bank of the Fa- 
lange” as it is referred to by the 
people of Madrid. It is known that 
the director of this bank is in prison 
and that his lawyer has been unable 
to get the court to release him as the 


judge is demanding a bail of 300 . 


millions of pesetas. 

Recently the Madrid financial re- 
view El Economista announced the 
probable replacement of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of 
the Banca Rural. Later, one of the 
most recent issues of this publica- 
tion informed its readers in a veiled 
way that due to a case invoiving 
transactions in foreign credits vari- 
ous persons are in prison awaiting 

Among the business operations of 
the bank is the free importation of 
Italian “Vespa” motor scooters, 
which are never mentioned in Spain 
without the name of Franco's. son- 


in-law, the Marques of Villaverde, - 


being mentioned too. 






Directors were Fula. 





New army juntas 

A process of formation of juntas 
among the officers in the garrisons 
of Spain has been under way for 
some time now. According to some 
of the officers forming these juntas, 
the present Spanish regime is in a 
state of corruption. 

It is said that as a result of the 
growth of these juntas some of the 
Captains Generals of provincial mili- 
tary commanders do not have com, 
plete confidence in their staffs, and 
there is a growing doubt as to the 
potential ability of the army to 
maintain order, and internal secu- 
rity in the country at a given mo- 
ment. 





Harry Whitney 
loses appeal 


Harry Whitney, American _ bull 
fighter residing in Spain where he 
operates a restaurant between bull- 
fights, has lost his appeal to the 
Madrid ‘supreme court for a reversal 
of his six year prison sentence. 

Mr. Whitney: had been convicted 
on June 8, having been charged 
with “insulting the Spanish nation” 
after a minor automobile accident. 
The exact offensive words used by 
Whitney on that occasion have nev- 
er been quoted in the press; it. 
should be noted, however, that in 
a recent appearance in a bull ring 
near Madrid which the court had 
permitted him to make he dedicated 
his first bull “to the Spanish 
people,” and received a great ova- 
tion from the public; and he. ex- 
plained that he “never intended to 
insult the people of Spain.” 

Whitney may remain at liberty 
for the time being. The American 
Embassy is reported to be trying to 
have the sentence reduced to ex- 
pulsion from the country. 
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